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“Fluor acid air is procured by dissolving the earthy sub- 
stance called fluor in vitriolic acid. 

This kind of air extinguishes a candle and, like vitriolic air, 
one measure of it saturates two of alkaline air. It is peculiar to this 
kind of air to dissolve glass when it is hot. 

It seems to consist of a peculiar acid vapour, united to the 
strong substance of the fluor; for water being admitted to it absorbs 
the acid vapour, and the stony substance is deposited. By this means 
it exhibits an amusing appearance, whether water be admitted to a 
glass jar previously filled with that air, or the bubbles of air be admitted, 
as they are formed, to a quantity of water resting on mercury.” 





So, in 1797, Joseph Priestley described his early 
observations on hydrofluoric acid to students at the New 
College in Hackney, and recorded them under the title of 
Heads of Lectures on a Course of Experimental Philosophy. 
Today, using fluor acid air dissolved in aqua destillata, and 
costly vessels of silver and platinum, B.D.H. chemists make 
vast quantities of a great variety of fluorides of high purity, 
free from all stony substances, for which the B.D.H. sales 
departments will happily quote for deliveries by the pound, 
the cwt. or the ton. 

Such fluorides are used industrially for all sorts of 
purposes from increasing the light transmitting properties of 
lenses to aiding the production of atomic energy. 
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Britain in the Modern World 
The Need for Technical Education 


By Lord Hailsham, Minister of Education at the opening of the annual conference 


of the British Association for 


Commercial 


and Industrial Education. 





‘ The last ten years have marked a climacteric in the 
history of this country. With the inevitable rise to 
political and economic power of the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 

not to mention China and India—the political balance 
in the world has irretrievably shifted. The long lead 
granted to us by the industrial revolution has dwindled. 
Our financial position in the world has been radically 
affected by the sale of many of our overseas investments | 
to meet the colossal expenditure of the second world war. 
Our access to raw materials has come to depend in- 
creasingly on our ability to transform an Empire into 
a Commonwealth. 

Observing all this there have been people who have 
asked whether Britain has a place as a major power in 
the modern world. Is she to share the fate of earlier 
Empires ? Is there a law of growth and decay of nations, 
inescapable and implacable? One fact has steadily 
emerged from the turmoil and anxieties of the last ten 
years. Britain’s future depends on quality. In the 
political sphere it depends on our ability to adapt our 
ancient institutions to modern needs, to guide the 
nations of the Commonwealth through an evolution 
which will raise more and more of them from colonial 
tutelage to willing partnership, and to forge links with 
the countries of the free world which will demonstrate 
the strength that can accrue to nations which are united. 
In the economic field our prosperity will depend more | 
and more on keeping ahead. Countries which 100 years 
ago would have been happy to buy our raw steel or 
fifty years ago to buy our railway engines are now making 
these things themselves. We must move on to transis- | 
tors, computers and nuclear reactors. This increasing 
industrialisation of the less developed countries is | 
inevitably—and, in the wider context, healthy. But it | 
means that we shall always have to be moving forward | 
so as to maintain our lead. Our products are bound all | 
the time to become more complex, to depend more and | 
more on science and technology rather than the empirical | 
skill of the craftsmen. In manpower we know that we | 
cannot match America or Russia, let alone India or | 
China. We can maintain our place in the world only if 
we deliberately set out to develop to the full ail the talent | 
in the nation. To produce an elite class of leaders, | 
even if that were morally and politically desirable, would | 


| 


not be enough. Our economic position alone demands 
that we make a conscious effort to educate all our people 
to the limit of their ability. This then is the time for 
a major redeployment of the nation’s resources, human 


| and material, to match the challenge of the second half 
of the twentieth century. 


And this it is the Govern- 
ment’s aim to achieve, for unless we establish in this 
country a dynamic economy, we are lost. First—and 


| fundamental—is the fuel and power programme, for this 


lies at the root of all industrial productivity—the 
continued modernisation of the mines ; the safeguarding 
of our oil supplies from overseas and the development 
of our refining capacity in Britain; the atomic energy 
programme with all its almost limitless possibilities and 
implications. 

Second, the development of transport—the modernisa- 
tion of the railways; the maintenance of our position 
in shipping; the provision of a road system suited to 
the requirements of twentieth century communications ; 
the adventurous expansion of our already successful 
efforts in the intensely competitive field of civil aircraft. 

These programmes alone call for a vast expenditure 
of capital investment. It has been a major objective 
of the Chancellor in his Budget this year to help make 
the resourses for this investment available. He has 
sought to recover financial flexibility and economic 
reserves by a reduction in uneconomic expenditure and 
the encouragement of thrift and enterprise. This is a 
process which, as he has said, he intends to continue in 
future years. 

As part of the same operation we have had the Defence 


| White Paper with its realistic reassessment of our needs 


and capabilities and its wide ranging plan to place our 
armed services on a basis which will both match our 
commitments in defence and release substantial resources 
of men, money and materials for the great programme of 
civil expansion. 
Industry’s need for Manpower. 

Finally—and this is the point to which this Confer- 
ence is directed—we must take care of industry’s needs 
for manpower. This is a new problem. If this confer- 
ence had been held twenty-five years ago we should have 
been talking not about the shortage of manpower but 
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about the problem of unemployment. Now the talk is 
of vacancies which cannot be filled and of scientists, 
technologists and technicians who are not available. 
Manpower has become a problem for the board room. 

During the next five years, industry will be presented 
with a once and for all opportunity to do itself and the 
nation a service which can be achieved by no other 
means. ; 

[here is a dearth of juvenile labour. What has 
become evident during the last ten years is our shortage 
of skilled manpower. 

Only a year ago we had a report from the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy, based on estimates from 
industry, that our annual output of scientists and 
technologists must be increased from 10,000 a year to 
at least 20,000 by 1970 if we are to meet our minimum 
needs. 

Several technicians are required for every scientist 
or technologist, and it follows that we must plan for at 
least a proportionate increase -in our output of these 
men and women who in some ways carry the main 
burden of productive industry. 

We shall also need more craftsmen. Exactly how 
many it is hard to say. To some extent the numbers 
required may be affected by the prospective advance of 
automation. But the real effect of automation is 
unlikely to reduce the net demand for labour, and 
skilled labour will be at a premium, and in any event 
much of British industry consists of small firms and of 
processes which are not readily susceptible to automatic 
control. In my view it would be entirely wrong to 
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think that we can safely budget for anything but a 
substantial increase in the number of craftsmen, at least 
in many industries. 

If my analysis is correct we shall not only need—and 
need very soon—a further increase in the total numbers 
in industry. We must also secure that more and more 
of the country’s best talent is engaged in the production 
of wealth for the nation. 

There is no reason why that talent should not be 
available. First we have the bulge. 

The total number of school leavers in England and 
Wales—lI am talking only of schools maintained by Local 
Education Authorities—which in 1938 was 600,000 has 
fallen in recent years to about 475,000. From now 
onwards it will rise steadily to a peak of 700,000 in 1962 
and though it will fall thereafter it will still be over 
600,000 in 1965. 

There is a trend for boys and girls to stay on longer at 
school and it is in some ways the most dramatic and 
hopeful development which has taken place in British 
education since the last war. To take one age group 
only; the number of 17-year-olds in school has been 
rising by an average of 5 per cent. a year since 1950. 
This has been happening at a time when the age groups 
in the secondary schools have been about stable. If this 
double process continues—and there is every indication 
that it will—the number of boys and girls who leave 
school at the age of seventeen will reach a peak in 1965 
over 100 per cent. higher than the present figure. You 
can see at once the significance of this for the supply of 
skilled manpower and particularly of those who are 
potentially capable of reaching the highest levels. 

You may ask whether we can be sure that enough of 
these young people will take up careers in science and 
technology. Here again progress has been encouraging 
In spite of the shortage of science teachers in the schools 
60 per cent. of the boys in schools maintained by local 
education authorities now specialise in science and the 
figure for the public schools averages 50 per cent. 
Even in the girls’ schools it is now over 30 per cent. 


Science attracting more. 


Not only is science now attracting increased numbers : 
it is also attracting quality. Of the male state scholars 
going up to the universities last year one half were due 
to read scientific or technological subjects. This figure 
includes the open scholarships which are supplemented 
by the Exchequer and therefore takes account for 
example of the many classical scholarships at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

Technicians and craftsmen are trained in technical 
colleges and scientists and technologists in universities 
and technical colleges including the new C.A.T.s. It is 
the Government’s responsibility to see that the necessary 
facilities and teachers are available. in this task we 
have many partners—universities, local education 
authorities, governing bodies, parents. But one of the 
most important is industry, for industry apart from all 
else is responsible for the training that is the essential 
corollary to the academic courses. 

For the universities the Government have already 
authorised an expansion in total numbers from 84,000 
to 106,000 and we have said that we consider a further 
expansion to be desirable. The exact size of the 
expansion is now under consideration in consultation 
with the universities. 
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For the technical colleges the Government announced 
their policy in last year’s White Paper. Its two main 


objectives are to double the number of students released | 


for part-time day courses of all kinds and to increase by 
50 per cent., particularly by means of sandwich courses, 
the facilities for students at the advanced levels. 

No less important, we are determined to improve the 
quality of the technical colleges. 

The number of students taking part-time day courses 
has increased dramatically. In 1938 the number 
released was 41,500. In 1956 it had risen to 384,000. 

There are few major industries which have not now 
adopted national training schemes, but the implementa- 
tion of these has still in many areas to be worked out 
with the technical colleges. In certain fields—and | 
have commerce particularly in mind—-the development 
of part-time day release has only just begun, and I 
would like here to draw attention to the imaginative 
scheme of commercial apprenticeship recently launched 
by the Association of British Chambers of Commerce. 


Sandwich Courses 


At the advanced level we set much store by our plans 
for sandwich courses, courses in which over a period of 
four or five years an apprentice spends about half of his 
time in industry and half in a technical college. For the 
most advanced of these we have provided a new academic 
qualification, the Diploma in Technology, and we owe a 
considerable debt of gratitude to the many distinguished 
people under the chairmanship of Lord Hives who 
have devoted so much time to getting this off to a 
successful start. Our aim is to increase the number of 
students taking sandwich courses from the present figure 
of three or four thousand to something of the order of 
fifteen or twenty thousand. These courses are intended 
not only for apprentices and other employees who have 
followed appropriate part-time courses up to the level 
of ordinary national certificate, but also—and indeed 
mainly—for direct entrants from the sixth forms of 
grammar schools. The technical colleges, particularly 
the regional colleges and the newly designated colleges 
of advanced technology are making energetic plans to 
develop these courses and we have most encouraging 
reports about them, both from the colleges and from 
industry. The university building programme has now 
been raised to an annual level of some {12(m) and we 
have already committed the great bulk of the £70(m) 
allotted to the technical colleges as part of the five-year 
plan. As for teachers we have introduced new scales of 
salaries which compare much more favourably with 
industrial salaries. I am considering the recent report 
of the Willis Jackson Committee with its comprehensive 
suggestions for improving conditions of service and 
arrangements for training.’’ 

Lord Hailsham concluded by putting to the conference 
certain propositions to which he said he hoped industry 
would give serious consideration. 


The Minister of Education has appointed Dr. J. F. 
Lockwood, Master of Birkbeck College and at present 
Vice-Chancellor of London University, to succeed Sir 
John Wolfenden as chairman of the Secondary School 
Examinations Council with effect from January |, 1958. 
Sir John Wolfenden has been Chairman for the past six 
years and is vacating the post owing to pressure of 
other duties. 





Carr Committee Visits rerwy 

Mr. Robert Carr, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service this month 
led a delegation of employers, trade unionists and 
representatives of the nationalised industries to Germany 
on a four day visit to study the training of apprentices in 
the Federal Republic. 

The delegation represented a sub-committee, of which 
Mr. Carr is chairman, appointed by the National Joint 
Advisory Council in the spring of 1956 to consider the 
arrangements for the training of young’ workers, 
particularly in the light of the forthcoming ‘* bulge ’’ in 
the number of school-leavers. They had talks with 
representatives of the Federal Government, employers 
and trade unions and saw practical examples of how 
apprentices are trained. 

Miss M. Cant, principal of the Maria Grey Training 
College, is retiring on August 3lst after 33 years in the 
service of the M.C.C. Miss Cant was appointed to the 
Maria Grey Training Gollege in 1932 and as asenior lecturer 
was responsible for the organisation of ‘post-graduate 
work there. She became a Recognised Teacher of the 
University of London in 1935 and Lecturer of the 
Institute of Education in 1949. She played a very 
important part in the life of the College during the 
difficult war years when the College was evacuated to 
Dudley, Miss Cant returned to take charge of the 
London section of the College in 1944 and was Resident 
Tutor at Winkworth Hall. She was appointed Principal 
on Ist September, 1949, and has been responsible for 
the establishment of the College in the new premises at 
Isleworth. 
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Field of To-day 


Surveyed by ALDERMAN P. H. Epwarps, Chairman of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Education Committee, 


after his 


In any survey of the educational field of to-day 
technical education looms large and inevitably takes 
first place in our considerations. 

Of its need there is no doubt, and in a world made so 
small by modern communications that we are in almost 
immediate verbal contact with any part of it, and where 
the most remote are physically separated only by scores 
of hours instead of by journeys of several weeks, our 
experiences tell us of our vulnerability in war and of our 
disadvantages in peace. 

Slowly and yet more clearly we are beginning to 
realize that the greatest asset left to us is our native 
technical ability. In other words we are realizing that 
we have to live by our brains and have to compete in 
technical skills with other nations. Sheer necessity 
compels us to succeed. How are we going to do it? 
My answer is that we can succeed only through 
education, 

Other countries have used education to meet their 
own problems and their experience is worth examining. 

The profound transformations in Russia during the 
last decades, and which are of great concern to the free 
world, are due to the build-up of its skilled labour and 
of its professional and specialist technical manpower 
resources. It was realized that the success of these 
efforts was a necessary condition for industrial develop- 
ment and technological advance. Stress on technical 
and scientific skills has become dominant at all levels 
of the educational system and has automatically led to 
an enforced selection at every educational level with a 
consequential inequality of educational opportunity. In 
fact, since 1952 class instruction i secondary schools has 
given way to “ polytechnism '’—i.e. applied theory, the 
study of industrial techniques, work in school workshops 
and science laboratories and the like. Historically, 
Russia had the lesson fifty years ago that a limited 
number of highly educated people, while the mass were 
uneducated, did not prevent a revolutionary change in 
the government of the country. 

In the new Poland, too, there is emphasis on industrial 
development. There exists an unprecedented demand 
for skilled workers and for education. A visitor to 
Poland comes away with the impression that the whole 
nation is studying—children in school, students in 
universities and workers in factory and field who are 
flocking to part-time courses. That so many facilities 
for study are available is due to the fact that education 
has been given a high priority as the keystone of a six- 
year plan. Evidently it is being realized that a 
democracy rests not upon a few people highly educated, 
but on a high level of education for all the people. 


Technical Education 
The awareness of our own need is not new, but there 
is now a sharper realization that some improved effort 
in this country is urgently necessary and this realization 
is contributed to by the Ministry of Education White 
Paper on Technical Education. There we read of the 


election last month as President of the Association of Education Committees 





for 1957-58. 





brave resolution of the Government that the system of 
technical education shall fully match the needs of 
industry and offer to every boy and girl the chance of 
seizing the opportunities which scientific progress is 
opening before them. 

Considerations of this kind in the past have been 
linked to university development and after the last war 
when we entered upon a new educational era, it was the 
university contribution which received warmest and 
readiest acceptance. Quite early in the post-war period 
undergraduates were doubled and trebled in number, 
new departments were built and opened and a student 
entrance population of about 22,000 per annum, although 
very much greater than pre-war, was regarded as normal. 
This number is now 25,000 and the development goes on. 

When the White Paper on Technical Education came 
out in 1955, it gave particular pleasure to our Association 
because it gave a new recognition to the part already 
played by local education authorities, a recognition which 
has brought with it tremendous responsibility for those 
authorities. A new avenue of approach to the highest 
awards and a new way of training for the non-university 
student has been envisaged with the consequence that 
local education authorities now have the task, in co- 
operation one with another, to take boys and girls of 
suitable talents up to a status equivalent to a university 
honours degree and to do so in numbers which match 
the output of the universities in the faculties of applied 
science. I believe we are at a time of crisis in the 
growth and development of our educational system. 
There seems to be a proper understanding of the needs 
of the time and a readiness, wholly commendable, to 
make more money available to universities and to 
technical colleges for the expansion of scientific courses. 
But if we let encouragement rest there we should be like 
Russia, where by concentration on a selected stratum of 
the population, a division has been created. Our aim 
must surely be an improvement in the educational 
standards of the whole population. 

I believe it to be right that technical college develop- 
ment has been left in the control ot local education 
authorities because they of all organizations know only 
tvo well that to fulfil what is expected in the output of 
more and better technologists and technicians there 
must also be an improvement in the earlier grades of 
educational practice. You cannot just take 50 per cent. 
more boys and girls at age fifteen and say that they will 
be trained as top-level scientists and technologists. For 
that to be a possibility it is necessary that there should 
be familiarity with industrial needs and processes at an 
earlier age in schools of all kinds to induce where possible 
a compelling interest in those problems and thus 
encourage more boys and girls to look to the colleges of 
technology as their avenues of progress. 

To any chairman of an education committee that 
can only mean more provision for technical education 
at the secondary stage, better school buildings and other 
amenities generally, and, above all, a more fully trained 
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teacher strength. This last seems to be assured 
Teachers who have undergone two years’ training will 
soon be plentiful and it will become possible to introduce 
the three-year training scheme almost as it were as a 


corrective to over-supply. 


Five-Year Plan Best 

New schools and improved technical education 
facilities require money, and hitherto it has always 
been a problem to get sufficient from the Treasury. For 
years now local education authorities have been subject 
to a kind of traffic light control of building programmes. 
You may recall that : 

For 1952 it was red ; 
For 1956-57 it was green ; 
For 1957-58 it is amber. 

It is now fully realized that for technical college 
development a five-year plan is best, and if local 
authorities are steadily to increase the rhythm of 
production of trained technicians and_ technologists 
there must, in my view, also be a five-year plan for 
primary and secondary school building. Without it 
there is a lack of the sense of urgency which I consider 
is imperative and should permeate the whole planning 
structure, from which follows, naturally, an acceleration 
of the building programme. 

Last year the Ministry of Education made a discovery. 
It was of the maximum amount local authorities could 
undertake in new building and was assessed by the 
Ministry at about 50 million pounds per annum. If 
then that be true why have any ceiling in terms of 
finance. Let the local education authorities build 
without financial limit up to their maximum capacity 
to construct. We have limitations of cost per place, 
type of school development whether urban or rural, 
secondary or primary schools, new schools or recon- 
structions—-these should be in themselves sufficient 
control. 

If in two or three years the local authorities do creep 
up to the hundred million pounds per annum mark then 
so much the sooner will the educational needs of the 
country be met and the post-war education Acts become 
fully operational. In a total annual budgetary expense 
of five thousand million pounds, what is another fifty 
million pounds ? Who can doubt that with a five-year 
programme to plan ahead, more schools can be built 
more economically and more speedily. 


New Grant Proposals Apprehension 

I must admit to the apprehension that the proposed 
new method of grant aiding local authorities might 
militate against this proposal, but on all sides so much 
concern has been revealed against the government plan 
that it seems to me quite possible that the suggestions 
so far as the educational service is concerned may well 
be considerably amended. Indeed it seems to me that 
they must be amended if the statutory duty of the 
Minister is to remain as it is. At first glance it seems as 
if the final power may be left in the hands of those who 
know less about education and regard that service only 
as a target for reduction of expenditure. Freedom to 
exercise such restrictions must inevitably damage that 
educational development which the Minister has 
indicated is a necessary stage in the survival of the 
nation. I am appealing for a greater freedom for 
education committees to develop along approved lines 
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at their own pace and when this is granted, as | feel it 
must be before very long, then at last we shall have the 
buildings and amenities in which both pupils and 
teachers can respond to the need for better trained young 
people capable of reaching to still higher levels in academic 
and technical fields. This increased tempo of spending 
and building can however lay bare a weakness which 
to-day lies hidden just beneath the surface, a weakness 
which can wreck these plans for rapid progress. 


Voluntary School Building 

Our education system of to-day includes provision of 
buildings by denominational bodies. I am well known 
to be a member of one such body, the Roman Catholic 
community, and I can therefore speak with a knowledge 
of their difficulties. As replies given in Parliament 
show, both the Roman Catholic and Church of England 
people have made their contribution in new schools 
since the War to a much greater financial extent than 
was envisaged at the inception of the Act. In December 
last the Minister spoke of the Roman Catholic contribu- 
tion as “ very great and very praiseworthy."” The church 
authorities have spent and overspent and now cannot 
always borrow and it is not inconceivable that an 
aceeleration of provision of new buildings will cause a 
breakdown in the supply of voluntary schools. It 
would surely be most regrettable if the hopes and 
development plans of the L.E.A.s were frustrated in this 
way. Having uttered these words of caution let us 
remember that from all our schools, county or voluntary, 
we do not want just well-trained automatons, but we 
do want educated people. 

Many have ventured to express what they understand 
by education and an educated person and I quote two. 
One is by the Minister of Education (Viscount Hailsham), 
who said: “ The search for perfection is the true end 
of education. It is more; it is the ultimate nature of 
worship.” The other quotation is from Dr. Alexander, 
who applies three tests. An educated man in his view 
is marked by-his capacity 

(1) to entertain a new idea ; 

(2) to entertain a new person ; 

(3) to entertain himself. 

These are not dissimilar definitions because to apply 
Dr. Alexander's three tests satisfactorily one needs to 
possess the perfection aimed at by the Minister. 

There are several things to be done before we can 
reach the perfection suggested by Dr. Alexander and 
the Minister and as a body representing education 
committees it may not be out of place for the A.E.C. 
to examine some of the anomalies that exist. One only 
will I give as an example. As one who is keenly 
interested in the welfare o1 the deaf and who has spent 
many years working among them, I must confess to a 
disappointment in the product of our system for educating 
the totally deaf. The children are not educationally 
sub-normal because they are deaf, many have an 
intelligence as keen as the children who hear, but on 
school-leaving age most are far below the level of the 
hearing child at the same age. Very few having left 
school are able to assist themselves by reading because 
adult literature is not written in child language. I am 
convinced it would be helpful to the children and an 
aid to learning if a sign language were created and 
taught together with the existing method of oral instruc- 
tion. As it is now deaf children are forced to create their 
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own means of communication among themselves and it 
differs from school to school and from town to town 
Che one university in the world which is for deaf persons 
teaches in sign language and by oral method. I am not 
unaware that different opinions exist about this, but | 
speak from experience among adults in different parts of 
the country, all of whom had to go to special schools as 
children. The general practice of sending deaf children 
to schools for the deaf where they are taught the 
language of the hearing and not of the deaf is something 
to deplore. 

Education is concerned with leading the young 
towards creativeness, wisdom and humanity and not 
merely with turning them into successful examinees and 
efficient technicians or functionaries. The conquests of 
science increase our desire to know and one problem 
having been solved many more arise out of the solution. 
Modern science progresses along these lines and its 
progress is ambivalent, of course, in that it can make 
man’s condition better or worse, but not leave it the 
same as before. 


An Ideal to Strive for 

We need well-educated people because of the marks 
for good they will make on their neighbours and on their 
surroundings. Men and women with a knowledge of the 
Creator and a respect for His laws and who therefore 
have an ideal to strive for and to maintain: men and 
women whose character is so formed that it can be 
relied upon as an example and as a guide and in whom 
trust and confidence can be surely placed: men and 
womien who follow the trend of their talents and, in so 
doing, patiently, perseveringly, and to the fullest 
extent, emerge with a high skill be it in healing or 
scientific knowledge or craftsmanship. 

All these qualities, together with others, can be 
developed into a full, deep and creative personality. 
[t is from such men and women that the natural leaders 
will be forthcoming—leaders of a nation geared to 
industry. 

This is the task that lies ahead of us all in a world 
highly mechanised and highly technological as it is and 
will be, yet a task that differs only in degree or in 
emphasis from what it has always been. 

I return therefore to my first comment that it is 
through education we shall find a solution to our 
problems. It is the task of all here present to see that 
the education which our authorities give to the children 
and young people for whom we have responsibility, is of 
the highest possible order. We shall have to keep firmly 
in mind that consideration of financial stringency alone 
is not accepted as an obstacle to progress; indeed a 
nation which spends a much bigger percentage of its 
income on its various pleasures than the 3 per cent. it 
spends on the education of its people is not, m my view, 
in a state of financial stringency. 

I am happy to believe that with a Minister and a 
Parliamentary Secretary both of the view that a greater 
share of the national income should be available for 
education, and with this Association giving strong 
backing to the Minister, it ought to be possible to 
readjust this balance the very little necessary to make 
rapid and essential improvements in the education 
service to the manifest advantage of the nation to-day, 
tomorrow and for the lifetime of the young generation 
now in our schools. 





The Minister in Wales 


‘“*Misapprehensions” about Block Grant 
System 


Referring to what he termed misapprehensions which 
had arisen concerning the proposal to introduce in 1959 
the block grant system of Treasury payments to local 
government authorities, Lord Hailsham speaking to 
the Welsh Joint Education Committee, said that fears 
had been prominently expressed that the introduction 
of the block grant would freeze or even reduce the money 
available in the hands of local authorities for the purpose 
of education. ‘I wish to emphasize,”’ he said, “ that 
even during the course of the biennium or triennium, 
what is fixed is not the grant but the formula by which 
the grant is to be ascertained. 

“Secondly, although it must be recognized that the 
introduction of the grant is timed to coincide with a 
point of time when the partial re-rating of industry will 
bring in a further revenue of £25 to £30 million, the 
Government do not propose that the burden of the cost 
of development should be borne exclusively by the rates. 
On the contrary, it is their intention to take into account 
the need for the development of the service. This will 
be done by adjusting the amount of the grant not only 
from one period to another, but also from year to year 
within each period, so as to take account of the expansion 
of the services. 

“It is the Government's intention to maintain a fair 
and reasonable distribution of the burden between the 
Exchequer and the rates, and at the same time—as a 
matter of general policy—-to make more clear the 
responsibility for the various services which rests on the 
elected representatives of local government. 

“ Finally, there is the very important question of the 
statutory and administrative relationships between 
Ministers and local authorities. Here again I am 
naturally thinking primarily of the education service. 
Both parties have to work within the rules laid down by 
Parliament, and the public opinion which Parliament 
represents undoubtedly demand basic minimum 
standards below which no authority is allowed to fall— 
over the country as a whole.” 

Lord Hailsham said it was not to be expected that 
the main structure of his Ministry’s controls and 
regulations would be very greatly altered under the new 
grant system. How far one could go in removing 
controls depended to a large extent on how many one 
had to start with. 

“ T think you will agree,” said the Minister, “ that in 
the main the Ministry’s system of controls has not been 
unduly onerous in the past, and most of it is quite clearly 
related to the key points governing standards and 
protecting the rights of third parties. 

“ One thing at any rate is quite certain. No Minister 
of Education is likely to have to bring his big stick out 
of the cupboard to compel a Welsh local authority to 
do more for education than they would be willing to do 
without, as the Americans put it, ‘ persuasion ’.” 

Lord Hailsham said he was more than ever impressed 
to-day with the diversities among his fellow countrymen. 
“ Differences of income, differences in the way in which 
they get their living, differences of accent, language, 
culture, religious faith. “The problem is,” said the 
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Minister, “‘ how these many kinds of people can live here 
together in friendship, for that is how men and women 
must live together. 

For myself, I see education as a great unifying 
influence, but not in the sense that education should be 
standardized in pattern or content, still less because its 
products become identical in the course of being 
educated. I neither see nor wish to see Welsh and 
English, artist and scientist become the same. I do not 
look for the day when Roman Catholics are content to 
send their children to schools at which their religion is 
not being taught. I do not wish middle class parents, 
if the fancy takes them, to desist from buying their 
children a boarding education at one of the old public 
schools, when the schools over which I preside directly 
provide daily tuition near at home. On the contrary, 
the unity or unities which I see emerging from education 
do not emerge at the school level at all. 

‘I see the education of this country providing each 
lad and lass with the self confidence which comes from 
the knowledge that life in this country, well lived is 
worth living, from the knowledge that eAch has an 
assured place in it, largely of his own choosing, and the 
skill and training to fill that place. 

‘TI look to the universities and the technical colleges 
and colleges of further education to produce a very highly 
diversified society of highly qualified men and women 
fitted for the almost infinitely varied executive adminis- 
trative and teaching posts which will set the tone of our 
modern society.” 
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Three Years Training for 
Teachers 
Suggestions for Use of Longer Course 





Suggestions on the most advantageous ways for 
training colleges to use the longer course when the 
present two-year training course for teachers is extended 
to three years, are published in a Ministry of Education 
pamphlet,* which says the proposed extension offers the 
chance of a fundamental change in training procedure. 
More time for private study and, for some students, 
greater concentration on fewer courses are among the 
main suggestions made. 

The authors, a group of H.M. Inspectors, were invited 
to advise the Minister of Education on the possibilities 
inherent in a three-year course. A foreword explains 
that the opinions expressed are not to be taken as 
necessarily representing the views of the Minister, or 
committing him to a decision on any of the matters of 
policy or detail discussed. 

The factor of outstanding importance to be con- 
sidered, states the pamphlet, is the greatly increased 
time that a three-year course would make available—not 
only for lectures, but for the student’s own thinking and 
reading, writing and discussion. The results of “ sturdily 
refusing to let this advantage be submerged in favour of 
other claims would be far-reaching.” 

At present a student’s “ private ’’ time during a two- 
year course is often far too short, and what there is of it 
is often too scattered to serve its designed purpose. 
Theory and practice compete for the available time ; a 
student just gets into his stride—hurried as it is—when 
he has to break off and turn his attention to the necessary 
but totally different experience of teaching practice. 
There is plenty of room here for bold experiment, suggests 
the pamphlet. 

The training college curriculum has always been 
overcrowded and there is danger of “ fragmentation "’ if 
additional courses are included. “It is to be hoped 
that the three-year course will not be used as an 
opportunity to add courses on more and more topics to 
the college curriculum.” 

Most students enter college with the atttitudes and 
responsibilities of adolescents. The course has to change 
them into adult students. This can be done by 
encouraging them to map out much of their own work 
and by giving them time to pursue it in private study. 
The greater maturity of students in their last year should 
have important results. Relationships between staff 
and students will become closer and the greater maturity 
of students in their third year will have a powerful effect 
on the general life of the college. 

The longer course means a smaller intake into the 
colleges ; this should naturally make for an improved 
quality of entrant and if students are encouraged to 
develop their powers to the fullest extent, the final 
attainments and interests will have a wider spread than 
at present. 

Broadly speaking the training of each student 
embodies three t of course: ‘‘ Main,” “Curriculum,” 
and ‘‘ Education." The Main subject course provides 
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the most substantial part of the student's academic 
education, and this, under the three-year system, might 
be developed at two levels: (7) the “A” level which 
though different in content from a university courss 
would in certain other respects be of comparable 
quality, and (ii) the ““B” level which might go 
intellectually little further than Main courses now go but 
which might range over a wider field. 

The Education course already ranges widely in 
psychology, in methods of teaching, in the principle of 
education and the development of the educational 
system in England and Wales. The right action, it is 
suggested, would not be to extend the range but to 
review it to determine what might be reduced or 
abandoned. ‘‘ The aim should be, at least in the third 
vear, to reduce the number of separate branches of the 
study of Education, so that what is done can be done 
thoroughly and so that it will form as nearly as possible 
a unified body of knowledge.’’ No part of the training 
curriculum is more subject to fragmentation than the 
Education course. 

The Curriculum course provides the student with 
directly usable teaching matter and methods. It should 
be possible, says the pamphlet, to make Curriculum and 
child-study courses mutually supporting to a degree 
rarely possible at present. 

The pamphlet refers to the study of English and 
Welsh and says there is no doubt that all teachers in 
training should have a substantial course in their 
mother tongue including its literature, and that every 
student should have the opportunity to enjoy the arts 
for their own sake. 

In conclusion the view is expressed that many 
students can, if given their heads, reach much higher 
standards of attainment than is possible at present, and 
that the three-year course could bring with it an enlarged 
contribution to the training of teachers from the 
established members of the profession. 


European University 


Interchange 

The value of University Interchange as a factor in 
promoting European understanding is the theme of a 
report issued by the Committee for Foreign University 
Interchange and published by the British Council. 
The 551 visits which have been arranged under the 
interchange scheme during the last eight years have 
produced a total of 985 contacts between the participating 
European universities. 

In a foreword to the Report, Sir James Mountford, 
Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool University and Chairman 
of the Universities Advisory Committee of the British 
Council, declares that the cumulative effect of these 
schemes has resulted in a “ really impressive number of 
academic contacts,’’ and that “ the learned world owes 
a debt to the work that has been done.” 

The report states that the scheme for the interchange 
of short visits lasting from one to three weeks by 
university teachers, which is administered with the help 
of the British Council, came into operation in 1948 
between the United Kingdom and Belgium and has since 
been extended to include Austria, Finland, France, 
Germany, Iceland, Italy, The Netherlands, Norway, 
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Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 
_A yearly interchange of sixty-three visits is at present 
carried out each way between these countries, and in the 
course of the current year it is planned to extend the 
scheme still further by the inclusion of Denmark, 
Turkey and Poland. 

The report also describes a supplementary scheme 
developed between the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
France, Germany and Yugoslavia, for assisting younger 
research workers to further their investigations by 
personal contact with others working in the same field 
abroad. Belgium, France, Germany and the United 
Kingdom also plan to introduce in the next academic 
session a new scheme for the exchange of longer teaching 
visits of one term or semester. 

In the field of postgraduate scholarships, 684 students 
from the Continent have been given awards by the 
British Council for study in the United Kingdom, whilst 
549 British students have been helped by foreign 
governments or universities to study on the Continent. 
The report also refers to the growing number of awards 
offered by such bodies as the Council of Europe, the 
High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, Unesco and Nato, and the interest shown by 
Western European Union in fostering co-operation 
between the universities of Europe. 


A new occupational centre for mentally handicapped 
children, the first of its kind in the country is being 
built at Hardwick, Hildenborough, by the Kent County 
Council. It will cost £16,000. 
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Lorp HatLtsHAm’s address to the Associa- 


The tion of Education Committees at Brighton 
Minister was indeed a triumph for him and in most 
at respects a delight to his audience. This 
Brighton. said, one is bound to admit that he did not 


give the meeting the one thing needful and 
i rightly expected of him. Only towards the end of his 
very masterly speech did the Minister say anything at all 
about the Government's proposals relating to grants to 
local authorities. As had indeed been prophesised by 
earlier speakers, the Minister answered none of the 
questions which were uppermost in the minds of his 
audience. His speech was indeed full of arguments 
against the very changes which with persuasive naiveté 
he sought to commend to the conference. He reiterated 
that educational expenditure will continue to increase. 
The pressure of numbers alone will send up expenditure 
until 1961. In addition ‘‘ we have erred not by having 
too extravagant standards but by having standards not 
high enough.’’ We shall not get the funds necessary for 
the educational service unless we can persuade the 
public of the justice of the case. How much harder 
that persuasion will be under a block grant system! Lord 
Hailsham said nothing at all that really answered any 
of the criticisms of the new proposals. Sir Frederick 
Mander had no difficulty in demonstrating; by figures 
which even the Minister cannot challenge, that the 
proposed ‘‘ general grant '’ would be such in name only. 
In fact it would be an education grant and the education 
service would be the certain and inescapable victim of 
the reductions in local expenditure that it would involve. 
Sir Frederick said—and such plain speaking was needed 
—that if he desired to substitute regional for local 
government, he would begin by introducing the block 
grant. He knew of no truer means of bringing about 
inequalities and injustices between area and area and 
thus leading parents to say that local administration had 
failed. This in turn might stimulate the demand that 
Government take over the whole service now. Mr. 
Barraclough claimed that the intention of the block 
grant was either to cut progress in education or to cut the 
Exchequer's share of the cost. The result would in fact 
be to do both. Lord Hailsham might succeed where 
Miss Horsbrugh failed, because his proposals are not for 
a direct cut. The new proposals would divide the 


educational front into 146 sectors and destroy it in 
detail. 
+ « * * 
A STRANGE and unexpected feature of the 
Local Minister's address was the doctrine which 


Finance he taught on the text ‘‘ we have got to 
Committees. work under the framework of constitu- 
tional principle.’’ This he said meant that 

the local organ of government is the education authority 
and not the education committee, and that ‘‘ at the 
centre it is the cabinet and not the Minister.’ Both 


statements have enough truth in them to be gravely 
misleading. The County or County Borough Council 
acting as local education authority, functions through 
its Education Committee. By Statute law, the Educa- 
tion Committee is the only committee of the Council 
as local education authority. 


The Finance Committee is 
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not a committee of the local education authority as such 
however necessary its function may be even in relation 
to education. It is the Minister and not the Cabinet 
who is entrusted by statute with the power and duties 
named in the Education Act. The Minister showed 
himself to be completely unaware of the unpopularity of 
the education service with many local finance committees. 
‘“ It will be your job "’ he said, i.e., the job of education 
committees, ‘‘ to remind Finance Committees and the 
Authority as a whole that education is an expanding 
service."’ He gave no advice at all as to how such 
‘‘reminding ’’ should be done in order to make it 


effective. One statement he made, which is the strongest | 


argument against block grants : 

Education is one of the biggest and most important 

local services, and the specific education grants 

amount to fully 85 per cent. of the grants to be replaced 

by the general grant. 
Finance Committees know that and there are unhappily 
those who strongly resent the fact and will seize any 
chance of reducing the service in importance and in 
expenditure. In all the arguments, however, no one has 
mentioned the ordinary ratepayer, the householder and 
the parent. The last revaluation brought a little relief 
to some, but this was with amazing swiftness cancelled 
by the Government’s unexpected concession to offices 
and shops. Even so the domestic ratepayer was 
heartened by the promise that industrial premises would 
be ‘‘de-derated’’ to his advantage. The new Block 
Grant seems designed to ensure that the domestic 
ratepayer shall not in fact benefit but that the whole of 
the gain shall accrue to the Exchequer. It is interesting 
also to see inspired articles in national papers, assuring 
the public that the increase in rates due to the block 
grant will not be as great as has been feared! All 
pretence that the proposed new system will not add to 
the ratepayers’ burden is now abandoned. 

* * * * 


Ir is interesting to find that Ministry of 


Three Education Pamphlet No. 34 on The 
Years’ Training of Teachers was written or at 


Training. least prepared ‘‘ before the decision was 
taken to lengthen the course at the 

general training colleges.’’ It is the work of a group of 
Her Majesty's Inspectors with experience in training 
college work and, as the Minister himself has been 
careful to declare, expresses the opinions of the writers 
which “‘ are not necessarily to be taken as representing 
the Minister’s views.’’ The pamphlet loses nothing in 
value by the independence of its writers. It is indeed 


an advantage that the Minister is not committed to a | 
decision on any of the matters of policy or detail dis- | 


cussed. It is to be hoped that the pamphlet itself may 
be the basis of discussion, for it contains much of 
interest and value. The writers recognise that students 
now work in a hurry and under a pressure which can 
impoverish their learning and induce passive and 
unquestioning habits of mind. It is not suggested and 
must not be thought that all students are in fact so 
affected. The best products of over two years courses 
are good, so good that they deserve all that a third year 
can give them. The Report recognises that the time 
left free to the student for his own reading, thinking and 
writing is far too small. The periods too when he is 


free from lectures and other compulsory activities are | 


often too scattered to be of much use for concentrated 


or sustained study. There is also the fact that a student 
just gets into his stride when he has to break off for the 
entirely different activity of teaching practice. The 
writers do not hesitate to recommend that the number of 
lectures which a student must attend should be progres- 
sively reduced. A three-year course need not include 
any greater number of lectures than are now given in 
two years. Students would thus have the equivalent 
of a whole year’s lecture and free time ‘‘ from which 
| new patterns of course might be devised."’ It is good 
that this should be mentioned, because there are already 
those who object that the three-year course will carry 
students no farther than the present course and therefore 
that the change, with all that it will cost not only in 
money but in temporary teacher shortage, should not be 
made. A course may be too intensive and too con- 
| centrated and these defects may be those most seriously 
| needing a remedy. Yet obviously a longer course will 
also give opportunities which are impossible now. 
The pamphlet suggests that in the third year the 
number of separate branches of the study of education 
should be reduced so that what is done can be done 
thoroughly and so that this study can form as far as 
possible a unified body of knowledge. Teaching 
| practice will be more deeply affected by a three-year 
course than anything else. It is recommended that the 
‘‘ plunge into class teaching '’ should be delayed rather 
than is often the case now. The student’s first contact 
| with the schools should take the form of work with 
| individual children and small groups and of helping the 
| class teacher. This might be in the first two terms. 
B- introduction to schools might be linked with 
discussion on the principles of teaching, so as to start 
students thinking about the aims of schools. Observa- 
tion would be most valuable when the observers have 
enough practice to enable them to appreciate the 
problems at issue and some criteria by which to evaluate 
| results. With such a preparation students might 
undertake a continuous piece of work in schools for 
three or four weeks later in their first year. Group and 
individual work with children would continue in their 
second year, towards the end of which a period of 
continuous practice might be arranged with students 
experiencing complete charge of a class. The final 
| period of continous work in school should extend to six 
or eight weeks. 





* * * * 


Most appropriate and encouraging at this 

Manchester time is the account issued by the Man 
Training chester Education Committee of the first 

College. five years of the Manchester Training 

College. Nowhere in this most interesting 

| account is there any mention of the Emergency Teachers 
| Training Scheme. It was nevertheless that scheme which 
| taught lessons that few have willingly learnt or even 
| acknowledged. Manchester has shown great initiative 
in establishing a women’s training college in the old 
| Manchester Grammar School building. The most 
notable feature of this college, however, is the composition 
of its student body. The students’ ages range from 
18 to 48, the average being 26 years. A large proportion 
| of the students are or have been married and many are 
| mothers too. A centrally situated day training college 
meets their needs. With these students, as with the 
“emergency trained,’’ it has been found that their 
maturity and the difficulties which they have had to 
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overcome, are accompanied by a strong sense of vocation 
and a determination to derive the utmost benefit from 
their training course. These factors help them to 
overcome rapidly any initial difficulties. The older 
women lack something in formal education. They do 
however have important assets too. They have poise 
and knowledge of life, and experience of dealing with 
people. They have formed an independent outlook and 
mature opinions and bring to their training a sense of 
responsibility acquired in their previous experience at 
home or in employment. Most of them are very well 
read and have developed a variety of gifts in many 
directions. Those who have children, whether young 
or old have also had opportunities of studying children’s 
learning processes at first hand. The experience of 
those five vears has shown, as the account concludes, 
that a source of supply—-and, one might add, a valuable 
source—-has been opened for the recruitment of teachers, 
who would otherwise be lost to the teaching profession 


Trials of a Grammar School 
Education 


‘It is utterly wrong for a parent to let a child enter 
a grammar school without the intention at least to 
pursue a course as far as the Ordinary level G.C.E.”’ 
said Lord Hailsham, Minister of Education, when he 
opened the Bexley Grammar School, Bexleyheath. 
‘‘ This means in practice staying on till you are sixteen 
plus, and often a good deal of sacrifice and self-discipline 
both by parent and child,’’ added the Minister. 

Those who undertook a grammar school education, or 
who followed a grammar school course in a technical or 
comprehensive school had to work a great deal harder to 
do even moderatelv well, he said. The more able they 
were the harder they had to work. 

‘‘ If happiness were the end of life I should have no 
hesitation at all in advising boys and girls to steer clear 
of a grammar school education,’’ said Lord Hailsham. 
‘ You cannot do really well at a grammar school if you 
are simply content to watch television or play after 
hours. You have to throw into your work not merely 
the attention you give to the teacher in school, but a 
part of your whole personality. You will have to read 
seriously and even work out of school. In school you 
will have to concentrate on difficult and abstract subjects 
and techniques.”’ 

Lord Hailsham said he was no real friend of specialisa- 
tion as such. He thought there was a great deal too 
much specialisation in the upper forms of our grammar 
schools at least partly due to excessive requirements for 
entrance to universities. A specialised education was no 
substitute for a general education, ‘‘ But a good general 
education in my opinion is not complete in the case of a 
gifted child unless he knows one or two subjects at least 
up to specialist standards '’ he said. 

‘‘ The. point I make urgently to parents, teachers and 
children,”’ said the Minister, “is that there is no 
betrayal quite so fatal as to fail oneself to develop the 
qualities and powers you know to be within you.”’ 





Place of Women in Industry 

Unwillingness on the part of girls to become scientists 
might be due in part to the feeling that science and 
technology were dirty jobs, which necessarily involved 
“messing around in overalls,” said Sir Edward Boyle, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education, 
when opening new buildings for the Southend High 
School for Girls and the St. Christopher School, Southend. 
This, he added, was quite untrue. Much of the work 
involved simple first-class brain power, research and the 
ability to concentrate. The ablest women possess these 
qualities to the full. 

Our present-day industrial society, with its high stable 
level, meant that there was a far wider range of jobs 
open to women, and it was inspiring to find how many 
married women succeeded in bringing up a family well 
and at the same time do a job during at least a consider- 
able part of their married lives. 

Yet the number of girls in universities was only one- 
third the number of men, said Sir Edward. Girls in 
science departments of the universities were only a 
quarter as many as men, while in technological depart- 
ments there were still fewer—about 100, compared with 
5,000 men, in the academic year 1954-55. 

For every sixteen boys who take full-time university 
level courses there was only one girl; boys and girls 
released by employers for part-time day courses were in 
the proportion of seven to one. These figures suggested 
that there were pretty big resources which remained 
untapped, he said. 

In science teaching, research work in hospitals and 
other research institutions, girls were contributing to 
technical and scientific manpower. There was no 
closed door in this employment and technical colleges 
reported that the few girls they had, found little difficulty 
in getting very good jobs. 


Britain Ratifies Copyright Convention 
British authors and publishers will in future enjoy the 
benefits of protection under the terms of the Universal 
Copyright Convention. The Convention, signed by 
Britain in Geneva in 1952, has now been formally 
ratified. Twenty-seven countries, including France, the 
U.S.A. and Japan, have now ratified the Convention. 

The Universal Copyright Convention was sponsored by 
Unesco. It seeks to fill gaps in international copyright 
legislation under which certain countries were bound by 
one convention, others by a different convention and 
still others by no agreement at all. 

Hitherto, works in the English language could secure 
copyright protection in the United States only if, in 
addition to registration at the Copyright Office in 
Washington, they were printed in America from type 
set up in that country. The difficulties of complying 
with these requirements have resulted in the failure of 
many British authors to obtain copyright protection 
for their works in the U.S. 

Under the Universal Copyright Convention a country 
which requires compliance with formalities as a condition 
of obtaining copyright, agrees to regard such conditions 
as satisfied if works of foreign origin bear the symbol 
“C” within a circle, indicating that copyright protection 
is claimed, together with the name of the copyright 
proprietor and the year of first publication. 
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As the Administrator Sees It 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


The Government’s announcement that the training 
period for teachers is to be increased to three years has 
been well received. 
‘ bulge "’ has passed through the schools. 
therefore, is just right. 

Already consideration is being given as to the way in 
which the extra year can be utilised. The problem 
which now confronts the Education Service is very 
similar to that which confronted it when the school- 
leaving age was raised by one year. When the school- 
leaving age was raised the work of the secondary school 
was examined afresh and a systematic plan of work, 
spread over four years instead of three years, was 
arranged. A similar approach should be made in 
connection with the new period of training. It should 
be regarded not so much as an extra 
re-assessment of the scope and content of the preparation 
necessary for an efficient teacher. 

Suggestions are already being made. The academic 
educationists are asking that more time should be given 
to the theory of education and psychology. At the other 
end those who would call themselves practical men and 
women are asking that more attention should be given 
to teaching practice. Both claimants have some 
justification for their claims. The academic educationists 
want to give their students an academic discipline ; the 
other claimants feel that more attention should be given 
to teaching technique. 

The two claims are not incompatible. Everyone wants 
an educated profession. The extra year will give an 
opportunity for this aim to be realized. At the same 
time everyone wants teachers who really can teach. 
An analogy with the medical profession is not without 
significance. Anyone who has to undergo an operation 
for appendicitis does not want this operation performed 
by someone who can give a learned disquisition on the 
causes and effects of appendicitis but whose command 
of the scalpel is hesitant and bungling. Similarly we 
want teachers who really can teach handwriting, the 
intricacies of vulgar fractions and the rudiments of 
English grammar. The academic educationists tend to 
despise the technique of teaching ; the other side tend 
to despise academic education. In fact both are essential, 
and the longer period of teacher training should create 
the opportunity of increased attention being given to 
both. 

At the same time the opportunity should be taken to 
review the work of University Institutes of Education. 
These Institutes were a direct consequence of the 
McNair Report. In the beginning high hopes were 
entertained of them. It was felt that they would be 
centres of light and learning to students and teachers 
alike in the areas which they serve. Large sums of 
money have been spent in creating suitable buildings 
to house the Institutes. Many men and women with 
good academic qualifications have been appointed to 
staff them. It is very doubtful, however, if the work 


Its timing, 


year as a} 


It will come into effect after the | 





done by the Institutes has justified the money spent 
upon them. 

It is perhaps a matter which concerns the University 
Grants Commission more than the Ministry of Education. 
Nevertheless the Ministry must be aware of what is 
taking place in the Institutes because assessors 
representing the Ministry attend their meetings. It is 
perhaps not without significance that the amount of 
money which Universities will get from the University 
Grants Commission is less than the Universities expected. 
Perhaps a hint is being given that the Universities 
themselves should curtail their expenditure on University 
lraining Departments. If this means that there will be 
fewer research students spending their time on matters 
which have very little relationship to the work done in 
the school there will be few regrets. Similarly if there is 
a reduction in the number of Committees which consume 
so much of the time of members of University and 
Training College staffs, they will have more time to 
devote to their students and more leisure for themselves. 
Above all, if less money is forthcoming the University 
lraining Departments and the Training Colleges might 
be compelled to reconsider their position—vis-a-vis each 
other and the schools and the teachers in the surrounding 
areas. 

There is no reason why the high ideals of the McNair 
Report should not be realized. They will only be realized 
if teachers feel that the work which is done in these 
Institutes is of value and significance to their own work 


in the schools z Z " y 


BLOCK GRANTS 

As was to be expected the Association of Education 
Committees, at their annual meeting at Brighton, 
devoted much consideration to the question of block 
grants. The Association, by an overwhelming majority, 
expressed themselves against the idea. 

Nevertheless, an impartial observer would be pardoned 
for considering that some of the reasons given were very 
strange indeed. The great majority of speakers seem to 
suggest that they feared the local Chairman of the Finance 
Committee more than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
They were quite frankly apprehensive that at local level 
the money necessary for the education service would not 
be forthcoming out of their local block grant. 

Only one member, Councillor Selwyn Jones, from 
Lancashire, pointed this out. He was brave enough to 
declare that he was quite sure the necessary money 
would be provided from local sources. 

Lord Hailsham took up the same point when he 
addressed the Conference. He reminded delegates that 
it ill-became the Association of Education Committees to 
criticize their own colleagues. He summed up the 
position by stating that just as he had to persuade the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to provide the necessary 
monies at government level, so it was the duty of 
Chairmen and members of Education Committees to 
persuade local Finance Committees to disperse the money 
at local level. 
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Che Conference was left in little doubt that block 
grants would be introduced. If they are then the advice 
which Lord Hailsham gave is sound. Yet one cannot 
help feeling that the Government are introducing block 
grants at a singularly inappropriate time. Until 1961, 
education expenditure is bound to rise. After that date 
it might be possible to establish some kind of plateau. 
It is going to be very difficult for the Government to 
devise a block grant which will take into account the 
very special needs of the next few years. If the block 
grant system is going to be introduced then everyone 
would wish that it should be introduced under the most 
favourable circumstances. It is very doubtful if 
conditions during the next few years will in fact be good. 
This is the most telling argument against the block grant 
system at the present time. It is a pity that this point 
was not emphasized more at the Conference. 


First Grammar School for 
Physically Handicapped 
Children 


New Buildings Opened in Hampshire 


A new stage in the provision made in this country for 
the education of the physically handicapped had now 
been reached, said Lord Hailsham, Minister of Education, 
opening new buildings for the Lord Mayor Treloar 
College, Alton, Hants last month. The college provided 
a grammar school boarding education for handicapped 
boys, and was, in fact, the first special school to be 
established for able boys suffering from physical 
handicaps. 

‘ The first principle in dealing with the handicapped 
is the right to as good an education as they can be 
given,” he said. “ For this purpose the greater difficulty 
and expense is, in a Christian society, to be treated as 
irrelevant. But Nature’s reaction to a handicap is the 
desire for normality and independence. It is a healthy 
reaction and one in every way to be fostered.’’ Where 
possible, the policy was to educate the handicapped in 
ordinary schools with only such adjustments as are 
necessary to meet the needs of the particular handicaps. 

For those who knew themselves to be severely 
handicapped, and particularly for those who have never 
known any other condition, nature had ready and waiting 
two big compensations, said Lord Hailsham ; a desire 
for independence and acceptance of the limitations 
imposed upon them. “ These, I may say, are aids to 
living which many of us who do not suffer from noticeable 
handicaps would like to acquire. And we often find it 
difficult to do so—perhaps because we have no obvious 
handicap to serve as a spur.” 

In the case of handicapped children, devoted teaching 
of the right kind was the only road to a happy and 
useful adult life, said the Minister, and the degree of 
success achieved in the Lord Mayor Treloar College and 
other schools like it was a measure of the size of the 
debt which children, parents and society in general owed 
to the teachers. 


Mr. Wilfred H. Butt has been appointed Assistant 
Education Officer for Further Education by the Cardiff 
Education Authority. 





Children’s Reading Miiidaeds 
Improving 
Eight Years’ Progress Surveyed 





The standard of children’s reading is steadily 
improving and illiteracy among child readers has almost 
disappeared. This is disclosed in a report just published 
by the Ministry of Education as a result of a survey 
made by H.M. Inspectors in 1956.* Previous surveys 
were made in 1948 and 1952. 

Improvement has been particularly marked in 
primary schools, where the proportion of good readers 
has nearly doubled since 1948. Pupils aged eleven are 
now on the average nine months more advanced than in 
1948, ‘an increase," says the report, “ much to the 
credit of the teaching profession in a period when 
conditions of staffing and accommodation have not been 
universally easy."" Among pupils aged fifteen, most of 
whom are in modern schools, there has been an advance 
of five months. 

The test used in the surveys contained thirty-five 
questions, and pupils were classified under six group 
heads: Superior, Average Plus, Average Minus, Back- 
ward, Semi-literate and Illiterate, related to groups of 
scores from 35 points down to 0. 

Out of 3,115 children in the 1956 survey only two 
juniors and no seniors were found totally unable to 
read “in the same sense in which the ordinary 
Englishman would be unable to read a word of Arabic.” 

There is not, says the report, as a rule any single 
cause of backwardness. Most of the reasons are outside 
the control of the school. Lack of ability in the pupil, 
broken homes, poor school attendance and lack of 
parental interest are among them. The education of a 
child depends partly on himself, partly on his home 
environment and partly on his school. Good schools do 
much to counteract bad environment. 

There was a striking increase in the proportion of 
pupils both junior and senior, scoring 20 points or more 
out of a possible maximum of 35. The number of 
juniors in this category rose from 9 per cent. in 1948 to 
17 per cent. in 1956. The improvement among seniors 
was less pronounced but still impressive, rising over the 
eight-year period from 59 per cent. to 66 per cent. 
This improvement, states the report, has taken place 
almost entirely in the unselective schools, particularly in 
the modern schools, which contain most of the children 
not in selective schools. 

Eight per cent. of the children aged eleven read better 
than the average pupil aged fifteen. Inquiries into these 
good readers showed the wide range of reading and 
varied tastes, and the extent to which opportunity for 
these things is now given by many primary schools. 
They also showed the importance of home encourage- 
ment. 

The report says that “ the wide difference between the 
average scores for selective and unselective schools 
(grammar schools, 28-5; technical schools, 26:8; 
modern schools, 19-5) shows that selection is on the 
whole effective. But the fact that 5 per cent. ot pupils in 
modern schools and all-age schools scored more than the 
average grammar school pupil constitutes a good reason 
for encouraging the many attempts now being made to 

*” Standards of Reading—1948-1956. H.M.S.0. (2/6 net). 
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... THE THRILL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


There are few moments more keeper, telephone e 
thrilling in the life of a war- market gardener these 
blinded ex-service man or among the many | 
woman than the day their and professions in wt 
training at St. Dunstan's is St. Dunstaner has proved 
completed. With their newly inently successful. 
acquired independence, they The cost of individual training 
an now go out into the world is high, and St. Cunstan’s, not 
onfident in the knowledge that of the Nationa! Health Servic 
iney can earn their own irg to rely entireiy on Voiuntary cor 
Physiotherapist, typist, shop tributions for its finances 

A collectior ’ 


Ww 


All information from Sir lan Fraser, M.P., 


ST. DUNSTAN’S 


| SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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PHE 


Martin Classic 


Organs 


These new two-manual organs are of 
particular interest to schools. They 
contain three or four times as many 
sound sources as any other electronic 
instrument and can lead the singing of 
a large congregation without over- 
amplification. The Consoles are, more- 
over, orthodox and suitable for teaching 


3 rank organ from {£1,600 
4 rank organ from £1,900 


Contracts in hand for Rydal and 
Whitgift Schools 


Please write for details to : 


THE MILLER ORGAN CO., LTD., 
Salhouse Road, NORWICH 
TELEPHONE : NORWICH 47302 




















DOOR CLOSER 
ON EVERY DOOR 









JAMES GIBBONS LIMITEL 





WOLVERHAMPTON 








CITIZEN HOUSE 
LIMITED 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 








* Costumes and Wigs of all periods avail- 
able on hire, for plays. pageants, panto- 
mimes, etc. 


*% Reasonable rates. 


* Over 200 school productions dressed 
annually. 


* Advisory Bureau. 





21, GREEN PARK, BATH 


Telephone : Bath 5157 Telegrams ; Period Bath 
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TEACHING COLOUR 


Colour is playing an ever increasing part in our 
lives and so it is essential that the elementary rules 
should be taught to all children 


Special Books — Charts — Colour Slides 


are obtainable from 


WILSON COLOUR LTD 
BURLEIGH STUDIO, CRAWLEY DOWN 
SUSSEX 


Write for full details of publications 








BOOKS HAVE A 
‘LASTING’ 


appeal when fitted with our attractive 
PLASTIC BOOK-JACKETS 


Please send for list of sizes and prices 


JACKSON’S LIBRARY SERVICE 
666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, SOUTHPORT 

















HIGH CLASS 
TECHNICAL BENCHES 
We specialize in high class benches 
for both wood and metalwork. 
Our range includes dual and single 
benches. Teachers’ benches and 
extending metalwork benches. 


PLEASE SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BROCHURE 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD. ™: oro" 


8301 


341-345 OLD ST. LONDON E.C.!I TEN LINES 














CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 


THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD. 
43-47, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW, E.!7 

Telephone: LARKSWOOD 1061-2 
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extend the range of courses and opportunities offered to 
the abler pupils in modern schools.”’ 

Three per cent. of boys and | per cent. of girls in modern 
schools reached the highest scoring category of 31 points 
or better, and no fewer than 40 per cent. of boys and 
27 per cent. of girls in modern schools were in the 
second category of classification, scoring between 23 
and 30 points. 

The two previous surveys, in 1948 and 1952, included 
schools in England and Wales, but the present test 
dealt with English schools only. Private schools and 
special schools were included in 1948 but not in 1956. 
Figures quoted for comparison from the three surveys 
are for primary and secondary schools maintained by 
local education authorities, and direct grant schools, in 
England. 

An appendix to the report gives relevant figures from 
two recent inquiries carried out by the Ministry of 
Education and the War Office, the first of which showed 
that of approximately 100,000 National Servicemen 
recruited in twelve months from 1955 to 1956, only 
311 men, or about 0-3 per cent. of whom 47 came from 
abroad, were illiterate, or nearly so, by Army standards. 

In the second inquiry 716 recruits in a low literacy 
category, who intended to become regular soldiers, were 
given the same test that was given to school children. 
This test was given to them twice, before and after 
ten-week course. Before the course their average was 
the same as the average for pupils aged eleven ; during 
the course it rose to the average of pupils aged twelve. 

Other appendices show, in tabulated form, details of 
average scores by children of eleven and fifteen in 
various types of schools and areas, and explain the way 
the sampling system was designed. Some background 
notes on special cases of children with high and low 
scores are also given. 


Wool Summer School 


The Department of Education of the International Wool 
Secretariat is holding a Summer School at University College 
Cork, from August 19th to August 23rd. The programme 
will include filmstrip lectures and films on all aspects of 
wool, and there will be tours by coach to wool mills in the 
Cork area as well as to Blarney and Killarney. A special 
lecture on the Wool Industry in Ireland will be given, and 
there will be a display of characteristic wool fabrics 
manufactured in Ireland. The School is intended mainly 
for school teachers, though a number of places will be 
available for other interested persons. Details and brochure 
from Raymond Keys, Head of Department, 18-20, Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Educational Film Catalogue 


Economics, current affairs, biology, sport, geography, 
physics and chemistry, are among the many subjects 
covered in the G.B. Film Library's 1957 catalogue of 16mm 
educational films, now available from Aintree Road, 
Perivale, Middx., (2/6), Designed for easy reference, the 
new edition contains more than 800 G.B. InStructional, 
Encylopaedia Britannica and United World productions. 
It is well-illustrated, has a separate summary for each 
production and also a special index of new titles added 
since the previous edition. The catalogue contains details 
of the film insurance scheme which relieves customers of all 
financial liability for film damage and loss. 


; 
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Independent Schools and the 
National System 


I question how far, if at all, our main purpose of 
building up the National system of education can be 
assisted by seeking any substantial contribution from 


the independent system—-apart from assuring its 
continued existence and independence,” said Lord 
Hailsham, Minister of Education, speaking to the 


Association of Education Committees at Brighton.e 

Parents had a natural right to educate their children 
according to their own moral and religious predilections, 
said the Minister. ‘‘ The true doctrine of democracy, I 
am perfectly convinced, is to perfect our provided 
system of secondary education by making it as nearly 
complete and adequate as a publicly administered system 
can be, and to leave it to parents who prefer to dine 
a la carte to buy an expensive boarding education for 
their children if they wish to do so.”’ 

To those who claimed that the independent schools 
were citadels of privilege, Lord Hailsham said he would 
simply say that the fundamental divisions of the future 
would not rest on school education at all, but on graduate 
or diplomate status. “An Old Etonian with only a 
G.C.E. to his credit will rank far below a grammar 
school boy with a university degree or a Dip.Tech., and 
one with no G.C.E. will rank effectively below a secondary 
modern boy with a good local certificate.”’ 

Lord Hailsham said he was not in favour of a system 
providing for the deliberate training of selected national 
leaders, but he did believe in selection for particular 
types of courses in accordance with a scholar’s aptitude 
or ability. 

‘“ Whatever attitude one may adopt to the brouhaha 
which is going on in the press about eleven-plus, and all 
that, you and I have a duty to see that children receive 
the education for which they are best suited, and there is 
a national interest which makes it our duty to see that 
all those who can acquire graduate or diplomate status 
shall have the chance to acquire it or its equivalent,”’ 
he said. 

The Minister said he thought there was a case for a 
more generous use by local authorities of their existing 
powers to provide a boarding education. ‘‘ But these 
powers ought mainly to be exercised to meet social 
requirements rather than on the basis of academic or 
all-round excellence.” 


| the 


The duty was plain, said Lord Hailsham. It was to 
pursue the aim of a national system of education which 
was second to none, “ and neither seek to deprive the 
independent system of its independence, nor to attempt 
to render it proof against such attempts at the expense 
of the interest of our own system.”’ 

Referring to the proposed introduction in 1959 of the 
general grant system of Treasury payments to local 
government authorities, the Minister said that although 
the change was based primarily on considerations of 
general rather than specifically educational policy, 
education was very much the most important function 
of local government, and that to promote the health of 
local government was also to promote the health of 
education. 

“Anything which tends to give local authorities the 
feeling that within the limits set by national policy and 
national finance they are free and responsible agents is, 
on the whole, a good thing,” said Lord Hailsham. 
Education was one of the biggest and most important 
local services, and the present specific education grants 
amounted to fully eighty-five per cent. of the grants to 
be replaced by the general grant. The Government had 
already decided that the total sum to be distributed by 
way of the general grant should take account of the 
need to develop the service it covered. 

It was right, said the Minister, to make every kind of 
fuss to ensure that the total was adequate, ‘‘ but granted 
that this is secured, I know of no respectable argument 
that can be advanced against disbursing it as a total 
rather than as an adjunct to individual projects.” 

The local authorities had a Minister in the Central 
Government to speak for them with the Chancellor of 
Exchequer, said Lord Hailsham. “ The same 
Minister will be there to use his power of regulation and 
control to prevent the sacrifice of minimum standards by 
allegedly backward authorities.” 

Lord Hailsham referred to the potential value of the 
three-year training course for teachers, which had been 
decided upon. The National Advisory Council on the 
Training and Supply of Teachers would shortly publish 
a report designed to stimulate discussion about the 
scope and content of the longer course, and the Minister 
himself hoped also to issue almost immediately a short 
pamphlet embodying some suggestions by H.M. 
Inspectors to the same end. 

Looking to the future, Lord Hailsham said he thought 
it was desirable to concentrate primarily on improving 
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the quality of existing school education far beyond even 
its present standards, and to improve the proportion of 
those voluntarily staying on at school after fifteen, 
far beyond what is now done. 

““ Unless we do the first, we shall never take the sting 
out of selection, or be absolutely certain that we are not 
wasting buried talent,”’ he added. ‘ Until we have done 
the second, we shall only be undoing much of the good 
we have achieved in the past ten years by flooding the 
secondary schools with a new deluge of unwilling 
scholars.” 


School Television Broadcasting 


A List of Television Receivers approved as suitable for 
Classroom Use 

This is a revised version of the list which formed 
Appendix II of the Report of the Viewing Panel, 1956, 
published by the Association of Education Committees. 
It includes receivers approved at a supplementary series 
of tests held in June, 1957. This list should be read in 
conjunction with the Report which may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Association, 10, Queen Anne Street, 
London, W.1. 


DIRECT VIEWING: SCHOOL MODELS 


Busu Rapto, Liuitep, Power Road, Chiswick, W.4. 
21-in. tube, table model No. 281. 


CLARKE AND SMITH MANUFACTURING CoMPANy, LIMITED, 
Melbourne Works, Melbourne Road, Wallington, Surrey. 
Trolley-mounted 21-in. tube, model No. SB/DV2A, and 
trolley-mounted 24-in. tube, model No. SB/DV4A. Both 
models can be supplied without the trolley. 


Messrs. RADIOPHONE (Essex), Limitep, Uppark Drive, 
liford, Essex. 21-in. tube, console model, Defiant Mark I. 


A. C. Cossor, Limirep, Cossor House, Highbury Grove, 
N.5. 21-in. tube, model No. 904, and 24-in. tube, model 
No. 905. 


E. K. Core, Limitep, Ekco Works, Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex. 21-in. tube, table model No. ST 304. 


THe GENERAL ELectric Company, LIMITED, Magnet 
House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 21-in. tube, console model 
No. BT 9343S. 


HiGH-DeEFINITION TELEVISION, LIMITED, 98, Highbury 
New Park, N.5. 27-in. tube, console model No. HDT /27, 
and 21-in. tube, console model No. HDT /21. 


Puitips ELtectricat, Limitep, Century House, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W.C.2. 21-in. tube, console model No. 2160U. 


THorN Execrricat INpuUSsTRIES, Limitep (Ferguson 
Radio Corporation, Limited), 233, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W.C.2. 2l-in. tube, console model No. 4227 /ST. 


REDIFFUSION VISION SERVICE, LimiITED, Fullers Way, 
Chessington, Surrey. 21-in. tube, console model No. CA.21.3. 


REAR PROJECTION 


P. A. M. Limitrep, Merrow, Guildford, Surrey. 30-in. 
projection model No. R.P.24. 


THorn Exectricat InpustRigs, Limitep (Ferguson 
Radio Corporation, Limited), 233, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W.C.2. 30-in. projection model No. 4229/ST. 


REpDIFFUSION VISION SERVICE, LimiITED, Fullers Way, 
Chessington, Surrey. 30-in. projection model No. CA.30.3. 











| MISCELLANY | 


In October, 1956, 228,000 London children took 
school meals daily, with an additional 23,000 for teachers 
and other staff—a new record for London. 48} million 
meals were served during the year 1955-56. 





x * * * 


The Nuffield Foundation have made a grant of £6,000 
spread over five years towards the cost of the special 
course in social welfare for United Nations scholars and 
other oversea students at the University College of 


Swansea. 
* * 7 7 


Contributions of £9,000 from Ebbw Vale Council and 
£5,000 from the Monmouthshire County Council have 
ensured the financial success of the Royal National 
Eisteddfod of Wales, which will be held at Ebbw Vale 
in August, 1958. 


* * * * 


Dr. B.M.W. Trapnell, Lecturer in Inorganic and Physical 
Chemistry at Liverpool University, has been appointed 
headmaster of Denstone College, Staffordshire, and will 
take up his new post after the summer vacation. He 
succeeds Mr. A. M. Gamble. 


* * * * 


Mr. Alfred Richardson, 0.B.E., Deputy Public 
Relations Adviser to the Primer Minister, has been 
appointed Chief Information Officer, Ministry of Labour 
and National Service in succession to Mr. Lex Hornsby, 
C.B.E., and will take up his new duties in the near 


future. 
ok * ” * 


A national apprenticeship scheme for commerce has 
been inaugurated by the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce. It offers a five-year period of education 
and training to boys and girls leaving school at the age 
of sixteen with a General Certificate of Education at 
Ordinary level in English language and two other 
prescribed subjects. 

* + * ok 

The shortage of teachers in Scotiand, which was 1,856 
in 1956, will rise to 3,175 by 1961. After that the 
situation will begin to improve and the general shortage 
will probably have disappeared by 1975. But even then 
the shortage of mathematics and science teachers will 
continue to be serious. These forecasts are made in the 
third Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Supply of Teachers in Scotland. 


cd * * * 


The Minister of Education has appointed Mr. L. C. J. 
Martin as Registrar of Independent Schools. Mr. Martin 
an Assistant Secretary of the Ministry of Education, has 
been appointed in accordance with Section 70(1) of 
Part III of the Education Act, 1944. Part III of the 
Education Act will come into force on 30th September 
It will be the duty of the Registrar to keep a register of 
all independent schools. The register will be open to 
public inspection. 
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TECHNICAL SALES 


32/32a, Lupus Street, London, S.W.1. ViCtoria 5158 

















' School washing up is made easy 


Many schools now handle all the washing 





up mechanically. The use of DAWSON 
ys DISHWASHING MACHINES effects 
great saving in time, labour costs and 
4 be of kag Furthermore all 
crockery and cutlery washed by Dawson 
machines satisfies the standards of hygiene 

demanded wson Di 


today. Da Dishwashing 
‘the wt machines are made for all size canteens, 
catering for up to 1,000 meals. Descriptive 

literature will be sent on request. 
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TE aay DAWSON BROS. Ltd., Dept. S.G.C. 


Roding Lane South, Woodford Green, Essex. 
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BALL 


Size 5—I8 panel. 
Size 4—-12 panel 
in Orange, Tan or 
White. Very durable 
and ideal for practice 
purposes 


A 12-panel ball of 
durable 5-ply_ re- 
inforced construction 
and patent double 
seal valve. Washable, 
soap and water. 
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MITRE 
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MOULDED 
BASKET 
BALL 


Seamless 3-ply inner 
lining between outer 
cover and bladder, 


MOULDED 
NET BALL 


Conforms in size, 
weight and perform- 
ance to official speci- 
fication. S-ply re- 
inforced construction 
for long life. 


Conforms to official 
specification. Tan or 
white. 


From leading Sports Dealers 
Mfrs. Benjamin Crook & Sons Ltd., Huddersfield 





deep tread grain. 








PARK YOUR CYCLES 
THE ODONI way 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
WITH ODONI (PATENT) “* ALL-STEEL ” 


BICYCLE STANDS 


TYPES TO SUIT ALL POSSIBLE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE-SIDED 
HORIZONTAL OR SEMI-VERTICAL 





ODONI, TYPE 4. Single-sided horizontal stand 
NO LIFTING oF cycues in errHer PARKING on 
REMOVAL. 


Write for fully illustrated leaflet and price list to Sole 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 





ALFRED A. ODONI AND CO., LTD. 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, 
LONDON, E.C.2. Tel. Add. : 


Tel. No. : 
NATional 8525/6 Odoni Ave London 
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Encouraging co-operation from industry has enabled | 
University College, London, to make notable progress | 
with the building of new engineering laboratories, the | 
first stage of which will permit of an increase of 50 per 
cent. in the output of engineering graduates. The 
annual report of the college for 1955-56 states that up to 
February, 1957, £370,784 had been promised by industry 
to the appeal for construction and equipment of the 
first part of the building. 


* * * * 


At a conference on the teaching of Christianity to 
children, the Rev. R. C. Walton, of the school broad- 
casting department of the B.B.C., said that ‘‘ one of the 
reasons children leave school with an idea of God that 
they ought to have put away when they put away their 
teddy bears '’ was because all that religious instruction 
had been was to take out the easy part that would go 
into story form. Secondary modern school children 
could take far stiffer theology than we gave them credit 
for. 

* * * * 


Books on mathematics, atomic energy, electronics, 
physics, and all kinds of applied science circulate like 
popular novels in Malvern, Worcestershire, it was 
stated in the annual report of the public library com- 
mittee. Commenting that it was evident there was a 
considerable concentration on scientific technical sub- 
jects, the report went on: ‘* This would seem to reflect 
not only the presence of a large number of technicians 
in our midst, but a national trend in which the whole 
community is becoming more technologically minded. 


~ * * * 


Mr. lain MacLeod announced in the Commons on 
July 2nd that men with first or second class honours 
degrees in an Arts subject who have successfully com- 
pleted an approved course of teacher training and who 
take up approved posts in secondary schools will be able 
to claim indefinite deferment from National Service 
while they remain so employed. This scheme will come 
into operation forthwith. Arrangements already exist 
for the grant of indefinite deferment to first and second 
class honours graduates in science and mathematics who 
take up approved teaching posts. In view of the 
Services’ continued need for men with high qualifica- 
tions he is unable at present to extend deferment to 
other categories of teachers. 


* * * * 


Mr. Joseph Compton, ©.B.E., retired on June 30th 
from his post as Borough Education Officer for Ealing 
after more than twenty years’ service in the Borough. 
Mr. Compton, who is a graduate of Liverpool University, 
was appointed an Inspector of Schools in Manchester in 
1921 and, in 1925, Director of Education for Barking. 
He was appointed Director of Education and Secretary 
to the Borough of Ealing Education Committee in 1937. 
For many years Mr. Compton has been the Honorary 
Secretary of the Middlesex Excepted Districts’ Associa- 
tion and is a Past President of the Association of 
Education Officers, a Director of the English Festival of 
Spoken Poetry, and Chairman of the University of 
London Advisory Committee on Diploma in Diction and 
Dramatic Art. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Standards for Library Service in Colleges of Technology. 
A Keport of a Committee of the Library Association. 
(Obtainable from the Librarian, Welsh College of 
Advanced Technology, Cardiff, 3s. 6d. net.) 

The great merit of this report is its succinctness. The 
compilers have resisted the temptation to indulge in those 
historical surveys and philosophical disquisitions which are 
the bane of so much report-writing. They have taken the 
limited field set out in the title and have covered it 
thoroughly and authoritatively in sixteen pages summed up 
in nine practical recommendations. They have nevertheless 
contrived to include much useful advice on the actual 
organization of college libraries. The committee have set 
their sights high, but not unreasonably so; as the Minister 
pointed out in his recent directive to local authorities and 
principals, a sound library service is an essential part of 
liberal education besides contributing largely to vocational 
studies. Those colleges where library provision is already 
well advanced will be glad to have this blue-print against 
which to check their progress; the authorities responsible 
for colleges where libraries are inadequate or non-existent 
will now have less excuse than hitherto for dilatoriness. 
A town’s reference library which is full of technical college 
students with nowhere else to work is a scandal and a 
reproach.—C. 








- * * ” 


The Future of Sound Broadcasting, a Plea for the Third 
Programme, by Peter Laslett (Basil Blackwell, Is. net). 
Those who talk of the ‘‘ power of public opinion” are 

often asked how the individual, or small group of individuals 

can make their voices heard. The campaign in defence of 
the Third Programme, and of good quality sound broad- 
casting generally is an interesting object-lesson. The 
limited number of people who enjoy these programmes are 
in danger of having their entertainment steam-rollered out 
of existence by the masses of television viewers who, accord- 
ing to the B.B.C.s assessment of public taste, would prefer 
to see Mr. Fred Emney without his trousers on. But the 
enthusiasts for the Third, though limited in numbers, have 
proved highly articulate. They have followed the character- 
istic British custom of forming a committee, and launching 

a campaign. They have written to the press, lobbied 

M.P.s set moving a mammoth petition, and canvassed for 

support from all who are interested. And now their 

Chairman, Mr. Peter Laslett, has written a pamphlet, 

setting out the position at the moment and underlying the 

urgency of the problem. Can David win against Goliath ? 

It will be a sad day if he is defeated.—C. 


. - * * 


Annuaire des Organisations Internationales, 6th Edition. 
(Union des Associations Internationales, Bruxelles, 
70s. net.) 

If the peoples of the world do not learn to live together 
in peace and harmony and for the common good, it will not 
be for the want of trying. In this 6th Edition of the 
Yearbook cf International Organisations (this time the 
book is in French) one thousand, one hundred and fifteen 
separate organisations are listed, all with some benefit to 
humanity as their principal objective. It is an impressive, 
if somewhat formidable list. Those whose work brings 
them into contact with the United Nations or any of its 
offshoots, or with other international bodies, will find this 
complete guide of great value. The addresses, objects, 
history, structure and activities of each organisation is 
given and there are easy reference tables and indexes, not 
the least useful of these being a complete list of all bodies 
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The Enbeeco Profile Projector 
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priced apparatus for accurate- 
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customarily referred to by initials Works of 
reference of this kind seldom arouse enthusiasm or fire the 
imagination, but no one can turn these pages without some 
strings of the heart as one reads, behind the cold factual 
record, the story of man’s attempts to soften the severity of 
nature, to relieve poverty, suffering and distress and to 
ameliorate the worst effects of man’s own inhumanity. 


W ho are 


| 


It is a far cry from this Yearbook to the film of Danny | 


Kaye's UNICEF journey——but without the orderly work 
of the administrator the fire and zeal of the missionary 
would spend itself in vain.—C. 

. * * . 

The Leicestershire Experiment, by Stewart ( 
(Councils and Education Press, Ltd., Is. 9d.). 
In a nutshell the Leicestershire Scheme is an attempt 

in certain parts of the county) to end the present division 

of schools into secondary modern, techncial and grammar. 

Instead there will be non-selective high schools 
ill children will go on leaving the primary school at eleven. 
At fourteen entry to grammar schools will be assured to 
each and every child whose parents are prepared to keep 
him on at school to the age of sixteen-plus. Special arrange 
ments are proposed to speed the “ high flyers ’’ on their way 
a year ahead of the rest of the field Thus the * 11-plus ” 
examination would disappear he ultimate decision on 
whether a child goes to the 
handed back to the parent. This, argues Mr. Mason, will 
have a number of good effects It will eliminate public 
anxiety about the 11 plus; It will free the primary schools 
from the dangers of concentration on the examination 
instead of education; it will preserve the educational 
efficiency of the grammar school, enhanced by the higher 
average age of its pupils. 

Mr. Mason faces squarely the difficulties—the “‘ rump "' of 
over-14s who do not decide to transfer from the high school 
to the grammar school and the doubts which some may 
entertain about the welfare of the very ablest children. 
But, he says, “ my feeling is that the gain will out-balance 
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A colourful collection of pictures by two famous 
artists of the plants and flowers to be found in the 
countryside during each month of the year with 
outline diagrams and descriptive text, by a dis- 
tinguished writer and naturalist. There is added 
an account of the plants mentioned with the com- 
mon and some local names. 


Painted by Edith and Rowland Hilder, and 
described by Geoffrey Grigson, this volume 
presents a series of landscapes in a most delightful 
form, which will be found invaluable to schools. 


7/- per copy 
Postage 9d. 


Available from : 
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98, Kingston Road, Merton Park, London, S.W.19 
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the loss."” This is an experimental scheme to be started on 
a fairly small scale and reviewed after five years or so 
Mr. Mason shuns dogmatism and writes with a humility 
which adds great force to his argument. 

~ » * . 


International Year Book of Education, 1956. (Internationa! 

Bureau of Education). 

It is of interest to all who are responsible for the progress 
of education, in whatever capacity, to be aware not only 
of what is taking place in their own country but also to be 
able to discern the main trends which are guiding and 
conditioning the development of education throughout the 
This Year Book gives a composite picture of the 
principal changes as regards education that are occurring 
in seventy countries. It is due largely to this annual 
publication that education is no longer in an inferior 
position in relation to other fields of activity. Furthermore 
this volume will make it possible to form an idea of the 
year’s educational progress at international level since, as 
in other similar publications, it offers tabulated information 


| relative to the social, financial, commercial, scientific and 


literary aspects, etc. noticeable during the year. The 
following are some of the principal characteristics in 
connection with the development of education (a) the 


| average increase in expenditures on education was in the 


would be | 


} numerous ; 


Meals for School Children, Gth Edition. 


vicinity of 144 per cent. as against 10-12 per cent. the two 
previous years; (6b) the average increase in secondary 
enrolments is more than 4 per cent. greater than the 
corresponding figure for primary enrolments; (c) the 
problem of accommodation from the educational point of 
view is still universally acute ; (d) the number of instances 
of revision of secondary curricula or syllabuses was higher 
than the respective figure for primary education, and with 
few exceptions the changes in curricula took the form 
either of the introduction of new subjects or of the acquiring 
by subjects already taught of increased importance 
(e) with regard to the trend towards specialisation, there 
was the beginning of a campaign to make public opinion 
more conscious of the urgency tor an intensive training of 
technicians; (f) on the whole, measures for reform in 
connection with teacher training were somewhat less 
(g) nevertheless, the proportion of countries in 
which rates of teachers’ remuneration were directly or 
indirectly increased was about a third. 
- * = * 

(London County 
Council, Is. 9d.) 

This general guide for over 7,000 people working in 


| London’s school meals service first appeared in 1942 and 
| this is the first edition without any reference to rationed 


| mid-day meal. 


foods and the first to include advice and information for 
schools where a choice of dishes is offered. This practice 
has led to a greater interest in the school meal and to a 
larger consumption of food, particularly in secondary schools 
and among older girls. 

School meals are carefully planned so as to provide about 
one-third of a child’s daily requirement of calories in the 
Every effort is made to reach the highest 


| nutritional value, especially when children are not keen to 


eat large meals and in order to maintain a high level 


| Specimen meals are taken as they are served, weighed and 


required, specimen menus and recipes, ali 


sent fr analysis. 
‘Meals for school children ’’ gives tables of quantities 


designed to 


| ensure that children get all the nourishment they need and 


that their meals are as interesting and varied as possible. 
Hygiene, both in preparation, cooking and service ot 
meals receives great emphasis. Special sections are devoted 


| to meat and dried milk, both foods which easily become 


contaminated, and staft are reminded that the importance 
of personal hygiene cannot be minimised. 


The service of meals is not neglected; tables must be 


| properly laid and food must be served as hot as possible 


for a well-planned and cooked meal can be ruined by bad 
service. 
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FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING AND ENGINEERING 
EQUIPMENT PRICES 


In spite of recent wages award in the Engineering industry, 
some of our prices have been REDUCED. 

This is solely due to our customers recognising value for 
money, enabling us to increase our production efficiency— 
May we tell you more about our products? 


W. J. FURSE & CO. LTD. 
TRAFFIC ST., NOTTINGHAM. Also London, Manchester 














Portable Dimmer Panels as supplied 
to Education Authorities, Touring 
Companies, and Amateur Societies 
throughout the Country. 


Spots Floods Fioats 
Battens Switchboards 
Cinabex Colour Media 
U. V. Lighting (Black Lamp) 


stage lighting apporatus 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
Gorst Road, London, N.W.10. ELGar 804! (5 lines). 





Brochure 


30 page 
sent on request 


Head Office & Works: 


TCM 


SUNN 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 





*8OR BOOK S* 
NEW, SECONDHAND AND RARE BOOKS 
ON ALL SUBJECTS 


NVOMPELSTLFOUUVLUED ULLAL Le 


119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) x Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 
Twe minutes from Tottenham Cowt Road Station 


Reciercincteasan tv 


CO TIMMS AID TL Ae 





FREE for information on 
FASHIONS, ladies’ and children’s, 
DRESS STANDS, TECHNICAL BOOKS. 
Post coupon to-day! 


Name 
Address 


R. D. FRANKS LTD., Market Place, 
Oxford Circus, London, W.!. 











_—_> 





The subscription to 
The School Government Chronicle 
is 13/6 per year post free. 
Orders should be sent to the Publisher, School Government 
Chronicle, 24 Black Friars Lane, London, E.C.4 








| MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


| CONFERENCE AND COMMITTEE REPORTING, 
| Duplicating, Typing, Translating, etc., Mabel Eyles, 395, Hornsey 
| Road, N.19. ARC 1765/MOU 1701. 





“DRAMA,” NELLIE SMITH’S top quality Theatrical Costumes 
for economical School Productions. Enquiries welcomed. 190, 
| Mansfield Road, Nottingham 64452. 


FILM STRIPS.—Over 3,000 Titles for 
from over 20 producers from one source. 
free. See below. 


VISUAL AID EQUIPMENT.—Film strips, silent and sound 
projectors, tape recorders, screens, rewinders, etc. All available 
from stock. Sale or return and demonstration service. Let us 
| know your requirements and we shall be pleased to quote. See below. 





sale or return. Subjects 
Catalogue and supplement 











| FILM LIBRARIES.—16 m.m. Sound and Silent libraries. Nearly 

1,000 titles, Entertainment, education and language. Catalogue 
free (state sound or silent). John King (Films) Ltd., East Street, 
Brighton, and London, .W.}1. 





UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES for handicraft classes ; Uncut 
| moquette 10s. 6d. yard, Leathercloth 5s. 9d. yard, hessian, chair 
| webbing, web stretchers, tacks, springs, spring cushion units, 
| tension springs, etc. Send for complete free list, W. Benfield, Ltd., 
| 3, Villiers Road, London, N.W.2. 





| 
HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


CROMER.—Fine beaches and lovely country. Vacancies still exist at THE ELM- 
HURST HOTEL, Cabbell Road. Children welcome. 

“OXFORD MANOR,” Langland Court, Langland Bay, Swansea. Ideal for 
restful holiday or hustle. Overlooking Channel, central for all bays for the Gower 
coast. Bolton. 

RYE, SUSSEX.—Monastery Guest House, established over thirty years 
Comfortable accommodation with H. & C, Excellent cooking. Splendid holiday 
situation, Brochure on application. Phone: Rye 3272. 

LONDON, S.W.1.—St. George's Hotel, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria. VIC 8870. 
3 mins. Victoria, B.O.A.C., and Coach Station. H. and C., E. fires, A.T.M. Radio, 
B. and B. 16s. Props. : Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Brand. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 








THE STATE OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, invites 
applications from single men and women for appointment as 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. TEACHERS with good opportunities for 
advancement. 

Applicants should be trained and, preferably, graduates of a 
recognised University, or hold specialist qualifications, e.g. domestic 
arts, manual arts, etc. 
For male graduates : 


Commencing salary not less than £A1,192 
including all allowances. 
Commencing sallary not less than £A960 
including all allowances. 

Generous superannuation scheme in operation, long service leave, 
good teaching conditions. 

Selected applicants will be assisted with their passages and further 
particulars can be obtained from : 

Agent-General for Victoria, Victoria House, Melbourne Place, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


For female graduates : 


QUALIFIED DRESSMAKER required for fashion publishing 
house for extension to their educational sewing promotion. Ability 
to stage fashion shows essential. Must be able to drive or willing 
to learn and agreeable to travel. Apply Box, No. 35, S.G.C., 98, 
Kingston Road, London, S.W.19. 





S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 


341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.! 
Tel : SHOREDITCH 830! (Ten Lines) 


We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
Lists Free to Institutes and Manual Instructors. 
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Tests recently made for one of the most exacting Regional 


Hospital Boards in the country proved beyond doubt that 


SUPERLATIVE EGGSHELL FINISH 
Leads for Appearance and Washability 


This beautiful finish is ideal for hospitals —for all interiors 
where restful as well as decorative surfaces are essential. 
Furthermore, Superlative Eggshell Finish can be washed reg- 
ularly during a long life without detriment to its appearance. 
This is most important when maintenance and renewal costs 
must be kept to a budgetary minimum. 

Superlative Eggshell Finish offers exciting scope for carrying 
out contemporary schemes, fully satisfying practical, as well 


as aesthetic requirements. 


‘ 7\ 


EGGSHELL FINISH 


n-GLARE eee 
no won-FLasH 


PTYOM 


BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED PQRTLAND ROAD, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 2 


CREWE HOUSE,CURZON STREET,LONDON,W.1 


BIRMINGHAM ~* BRADFORD ~ LIVERPOOL * MANCHESTER # SHEFFIELD * GLASGOW 
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